THE LETTERS OF  KING  HENRY  VIII

(Wolsey to Norfolk)1

[Nov. 5, 1524.]

. . . For verily,   when  the  King's  Highness  heard and
understood by your said letters how the Queen of Scots hath
ordered herself at this time, first in stopping and countermanding
the ambassadors of Scotland, making communications unto the
King's Grace of their not coming, with other things, if the Earl
of Angus were suffered to enter Scotland; secondly, in putting
the late Chancellor to liberty, whom she hath in all her writings
reported to be the most enemy in all Scotland to herself and to the
young King's erection, and greatest friend and favourer of the
Duke of Albany and the French faction; and thirdly, having
knowledge that the Bishop of Dunkeld* was minded to discover
certain great matters touching the surety of the King's person,
that she would so long and with such slack and remiss demeanour
pass it over; and finally give answer that he should not utter any
thing thereof till such time as she might perceive what answer
were made unto her unreasonable desires, which implieth in
itself that she not only little cared or esteemed what danger the
King's most royal person were in, but also percase conceiving a
malicious and  rancorous  displeasure  towards  His  Highness,
because His Grace would not fulfil and satisfy to her arrogant
and dishonourable requests, rather consented in her heart and
mind unto such danger, than studied to eschew the same: this
manner of doing, with other her insolent behaviours, sounding
openly to her extreme reproach, and the blemishing of the royal
house and blood whereof she is descended, causeth the King's
Highness to think that she is not only the most ingrate and
unkind sister that ever was, to whom His Grace neither in her
tender youth ne since hath given any such cause; but also that
she, digressing from all good qualities and virtues, doth in manner
alter, vary, and decline from the loving affections and direct
operations and course of nature towards herself, her blood, and
the house that she is come of; showing thereby that she is to be
accounted rather like an unnatural or transformed person than
like a noble Princess, or a woman of wisdom, regard, honour or
. II, f. 8v.           2 The poet Gavin
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